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The Intestinal Diseases of Infancy and Childhood. By A. Jacobi, 

M.D., President of the New York Academy of Medicine, etc. Pp. 301. 

Detroit: George S. Davis, 1887. 

A book seasonable, piquant, and useful; answering the need of the 
mental organism for alterative and acid food after a winter of heavy diet. 

To the author’s mind “ Infant hygiene and the hygiene of the digestive 
organs in infants appear to be nearly identicaland the be3t hygiene 13 
to be secured by feeding with mother’s milk. This failing, patent foods 
are rejected, and average cow’s milk, boiled, and oatmeal- and barley- 
water, with animal broths, white of egg and alcoholics are relied upon. 
Irrigation of the intestines is highly valued, and the intestinal antiseptics 
recently approved are described and generally commended. 

It is interesting to notice that in his large experience Jacobi has lanced 
the gums but twice in five years. With many Continental writers, he 
believes disorders caused by dentition largely errors in diagnosis. His 
treatment of intestinal parasites is based on fundamental principles of 
sociology—make the environment disagreeable to the worm and he will 
evacuate—and the various intestinal disorders of the child receive a like 
trenchant and effective treatment. 

Beginning the book is an epitome, by subjects, of the feeding to be 
employed with the healthy child, which is most convenient for reference. 
The book is written in paragraphs of varying length ; and is admirably 
adapted for a hand-book. 

Knowledge is rarely made so appetizing, so clear, and so useful as in 
this volume. E. P. D. 


Hydkofhobia. An Account of M. Pasteur’s System. Containing a 
Translation of all his Communications on the Subject, the Tech¬ 
nique of his Method, and the latest Statistical Results. By 
Bernard Suzor, M.B., C.M. Edin., and M.D. Paris. With seven illus¬ 
trations. 12mo. pp. 231. London: Chatto & Windus, 1887. 

TnE author of this little work was commissioned by the government of 
Mauritius to study Pasteur’s system of anti-rabic inoculation, in Paris. 
Its scope is indicated by the sub-title, and it is evidently written for a 
popular, or at least non-medical circle of readers. The choice of title is 
rather unfortunate. We think it much better to substitute “ rabies,” as 
less misleading than hydrophobia and more in consonance with the usage 
in other languages. 

The book is divided into three chapters, of which the first is intended 
to give a “short description of hydrophobia from the earliest times down 
to the end of 1880.” It is taken up almost exclusively by a fairly accu¬ 
rate description of the symptoms and post-mortem appearances of rabies 
in dogs and man. We cannot pas3 without condemning the rule quoted 
from Bouley (p. 17), that immediate destruction of all animals suspected 
of having been bitten by a rabid animal is to be preferred to keeping 
the same under observation. Dogs killed under such circumstances are 
always classed as rabid and their victims doomed to certain death, 
whereas time, and, if possible, control inoculations, would show a 
favorable termination in many cases. 
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Chapter II., which forms more than half the book, will probably be 
skipped by most readers. Although tiresome in parts it should be read, 
for there are many passages in it that throw a great deal of light on 
Pasteur and his methods in general, and of the anti-rabic inoculations 
as now practised. The chapter, however, is not entirely candid, proba¬ 
bly owing to the necessary brevity. Thus we read in several places of 
the nineteen Russians from Smolensk, and the sixteen who returned 
cured. It was our impression that the deaths of the “survivors” were 
chronicled with painful frequency from time to time after their return, 
and it was only then we learned that wolf bites are so much more 
dangerous than those of other rabid animals. 

Chapter III. is the most entertaining in the book. It gives a vivid 
and accurate description of the inoculations as practised by Pasteur 
and his disciples, and of the scenes daily witnessed in the laboratories in 
the Rue Vauquelin and Rue d'Ulm. The author’s enthusiasm, how¬ 
ever, leads him to conclusions that are rather too sweeping. The thanks 
of the scientific world arc due to Pasteur for the completeness with which 
he has investigated canine rabies. That this necessitates the erection of 
“ Institutes” in all countries where rabid dogs occur by no means follows. 
Wolves, jackals, and other French and Russian terrors do not exist for 
us, and with the example of Germany before us, where well carried-out 
dog laws have practically annihilated rabies, we should consider the 
erection of such an Institute as a step in the wrong direction and a 
reproach to our common sense and our civilization. 

With the limitations we have suggested, Dr. Suzor’s book may be 
recommended to all who wish to obtain an idea of Pasteur’s “ system.” 
The mistakes in diction and proof-reading are few, and the mechanical 
part well executed. The “seveu illustrations” strengthen the idea that 
the work is intended for popular circulation. G. D. 


A Movable Atlas, showing the Progress of Gestation, by Means 
of Superposed Colored Plates. By Professor Witkowski, M.D., 
Member of the Paris Faculty of Medicine. Text translated by R. Milne 
Murray, M.D., M.B., F.R.C.P.E., Lecturer on Midwifery and the Diseases 
of Women in the Edinburgh School of Medicine. London: BalliSre, 
Tindall & Cox, 1888. 

As the name implies, the atlas contains a female figure whose organs 
are colored to represent nature, and from which successive layers may 
be removed, showing the tissues of the abdomen in their anatomical 
relations at various periods of pregnancy. 

Accompanying the atlas is the text, in pamphlet form, written by 
Professor Pajot. It is a fair exposition of the views of French obstetri¬ 
cians, in concise form, adapted to British readers by the translator. The 
French beliefs regarding the treatment of contracted pelves and the use 
of the forceps are given, and many of the most valuable points in prac¬ 
tical obstetrics have been added by the translator. Atlas and text 
furnish, in a convenient shape, information which is in the possession of 
the profession in other forms, and by those to whom diagrams are of 
benefit, will be found of interest. 



